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EXCHANGES 

The Sewanee Review of July-September, 1921, publishes 
a paper by John Douglas Van Horn on the Southern Atti- 
tude toward Slavery that contains many interesting quota- 
tions from writings before and after the Civil War. Mr. 
Van Horn emphasizes the difficulty in the North of today of 
understanding the ante-bellum Southern attitude toward 
slavery and points out that such an understanding was much 
easier for Northerners before 1861. In 1831 William Lloyd 
Garrison found a revolution of sentiment more necessary 
in the North than in the South. "It was war, — prolonged 
and successful war, that finally inspired the Northern people 
with the exaltation about slavery which seems still to pos- 
sess many of them." But Mr. Van Horn shows that it may 
be difficult also for a present day Southerner to understand 
the attitude of the ante-bellum South towards slavery. He 
minimizes the unity in regard to slavery that developed in 
the South before 1861 and over-emphasizes the influence of 
abolitionism in arousing the South in defense of the institu- 
tion. He does not bring out the evolution of sentiment in 
the South: first, regret that slavery existed and hope and 
expectation of its abolition ; second, apology for slavery but 
no expectation of its eradication ; and third, the defense of 
slavery on economic, social and political grounds supported 
by philosophic, moral, and religious arguments. Of the 
philosophy of Thomas R. Dew and Chancellor Harper and 
its acceptance and poularization by John C. Calhoun, Jeffer- 
son Davis and other leaders of the old South Mr. Van Horn 
makes no mention. That attack from the outside had much 
to do with silencing all criticism in the South and arousing 
sectional antagonism none can deny, but that economic and 
racial factors, without this outside influence, would have 
organized the section in support of the institution must be 
evident to careful students of the old South and the new. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly of October has an article by 
Broadus Mitchell on Two Industrial Revolutions in which 
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the author seeks to remind the reader of "salient compari- 
sons between the English original and the Southern mani- 
festation, with the hope that others may interest themselves 
productively in the subject." He laments that classes in 
Southern schools and colleges should be acquainted with 
what happened in West Riding and remain largely unfa- 
miliar with the facts and significance of industrial changes 
in the Carolinas and Georgia. Mr. Mitchell finds the funda- 
mental distinctions between the two revolutions are that in 
England the change came unannounced, the causes were 
economic, and the initiation was the work of individual 
workmen and middle class merchant-manufacturers; while 
in the South the revolution was heralded, the causes were 
moral as well as economic, and the initiation was the work 
of conspicuous members of the community, at the urging of 
the whole people. In the discussion that follows, many 
comparisons are made that raise points that invite investi- 
gation by students of economic history. 

The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for October, 1921, 
contains the first installment of the Bryan-Haynes Corre- 
spondence. At Kenyon College in Ohio a life-long friend- 
ship was formed between Rutherford B. Hayes and Grey M. 
Bryan of Texas. Their correspondence covers a perior of 
fifty years, 1843-1892, and according to the editor, it "is 
most complete and reaches its greatest importance during 
the campaign for the presidency in 1876 and Hayes' admin- 
istration, 1877-1881." The Quarterly contains also a paper 
by Mattie Austin Hatcher on Conditions in Texas as Affect- 
ing the Colonization Problem, 1795-1801 ; one by Edwin P. 
Arneson on Early Irrigation in Texas; and the Journal of 
Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1842. 

The Tennessee Historical Magazine for October, 1920, pre- 
sents a very interesting discussion by W. E. Beard of The 
Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, of special interest to 
Tennesseeans because it is a most intimate commentary on 
the stormy administration of Andrew Jackson. A. V. Good- 
pasture in Pepys and the Proprietors of Carolina calls at- 
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tention to the fact that Pepys, who has been called a "gar- 
ralous gossip" and who knew all the proprietors of Carolina 
and had every opportunity to learn something of Carolina, 
does not mention it once. The Magazine presents also The 
Extension of the Northern Boundary Line of Tennessee — 
The Matthew Line by Robert S. Henry ; Andrew Jackson a 
member of the Guilford (N. C.) Bar, a Reprint from the 
North Carolina Booklet, Vol. XIX ; Marriage Record of Knox 
County, Tennessee (Concluded) by Miss Kate White; and 
Aboriginal Remains in Tennessee, a paper by M. E. McElwee. 

In the September number of the Register of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society the record of Woodford County by 
William E. Railey is concluded. The number includes also 
Fayette County Tax List for the year 1788 ; Col. M. C. Tay- 
lor's Diary in Lopez Cardenas' Expedition, 1850 ; and a His- 
tory of the Kentucky Geological Survey (1838-1921) by 
Willard Rouse Jillison, ScD., Director and State Geologist. 



